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their duty to grant a supply in this time of national danger, and, if they would not do their duties, then " I must, in discharge of my conscience, use those other means which God hath put into my hands, to save that which the follies of some particular men may hazard to lose. Take not this as a threatening (for I scorn to threaten any but my equals) but an admonition from him that both out of nature and duty, hath most care of your preservation and prosperities."
In reply the Commons offered the King five subsidies, but the price they demanded was his assent to a petition, known as the Petition of Right. The control of the House had fop the time passed from Sir John Eliot (who was still prepared to go on ranting indefinitely about the iniquities of Buckingham) to a man with real constructive abilities, Sir Thomas Wentworth, a Yorkshire magnate. Wentworth had no personal animosity against Buckingham, but he had strongly opposed his war policy, even in the days when the leaders of the House had supported it, and rightly believed there could be no hope of peace while the Duke remained supreme. He had suffered imprisonment rather than pay the forced loans raised to prosecute the war, and now thought there must be a clear definition of the respective rights of King and subject in the matter of taxation. He was rare in his generation in concentrating on the needs of the moment instead of harking back to precedents. According to the Petition of Right the King could not claim any taxes except by consent of Parliament, nor could he imprison a subject without showing cause. Charles was very reluctant to pass the Bill as it